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plicated statistical devices, to discover the existence of general factors,
that is, the clustering of elements or items in such a fashion as to lead
to certain generalizations about common but larger unities among a
variety of highly specific mental or behavior performances. These clus-
ters or factors must be denoted by some form of language or symbol
which represents general concepts. (See Thurstone, 1935, 1938.) For
instance, Guilford and Guilford (1936, 1939), by applying factorial
analysis to the scores on certain tests of introversion, found that a series
of basic traits, such as social avoidance, emotionality, submissiveness,
depression, shyness, and meditative thinking, characterized individuals
whose scores had indicated "thinking introversion." And, while it may
be said in criticism that what we need is perhaps not so much elaborate
mathematical analysis of test scores on personality or intelligence tests
as further experimental work on the genesis and nature of mental and
behavior organization (see Anastasi, 1938), nevertheless we must recog-
nize that factorial analysis represents an effort to discover if there are
some underlying commonalities or generalities in the highly specific men-
tal or overt performances of individuals. As Thurstone (1938) main-
tains, traits, ideas, and habits probably proceed from highly undifferenti-
ated forms (related perhaps to the general pattern of mass activity in
the immature organism) to those which are distinctly differentiated.
And the purpose-of factorial analysis is to uncover, if possible, the uni-
formities and commonalities which may nevertheless underlie these ap-
parently specific mental and behavior manifestations. In a way, the
standpoint and findings of workers in this field represent a somewhat in-
termediate position between those who hold for high specificity and those
who contend for typology.
Further, there may be a quite different approach to the entire matter,
involving a combination of clinical empiricism and statistical method.
For example, given the discovery of certain recurrent and general fea-
tures of mentality and conduct, by means of common sense and by
clinical analysis or by some other carefully controlled observation, it
may be possible to classify these repeated features in some form or other.
Such rough grouping is the beginning of typification; it is, in fact, the
first step in such a process. As we noted at the opening of this chapter,
people do this sort of thing in everyday life; clinicians have long done
it, and, as inadequate as the results seem to be, it must be said that con-
siderable light has been thrown upon personality manifestations by those
who have essayed this approach in psychology and sociology. Moreover,
there have been some efforts to test this crude empirical typification by
more exact methods. For example, Neymann and Kohlstedt (1929) con-
structed their test of introversion and extroversion around the perform-
ance of a sample of mental patients who had been diagnosed as intro-